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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE following Obſervations having met 


with a more favourable reception than ſo 
haſty an Eſſay had any title to claim, I have en- 
deavoured to render them leſs imperfect by a re- 
viſal, and by adding ſuch new remarks as a more 


attentive examination of a very copious ſubject. 


has ſuggeſted, 


In the diſcuſſion of any other queſtion, ; 


ſhould have treated the gentlemen whoſe argu- 


ments I have endeavoured to confute, with that 


ceremonious reſpect to which Literature is enti- 
tled from all her ſons. A commentator (as the 


moſt judicious critick of the preſent age has 


obſerved) ſhould be grave ;” but the cauſe of 
Rowley, and the mode. in which it has been 


ſupported, are too riſible for r common 
power of face.“ 


January 31, 1782. 
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THOMAS R O W 4 E V. 


- ru E N furcly was the courſe maid 
out by our great Satiriſ. And write 
1 Gotltheſs, an about ii more ſtrictly 
followed, than in the compoſitions which the 
preſent Notoleiomdms has produced. Mercy 
upon us! Two o&tivo volumes and a huge 
- Huarto; to prove the forgeries of an attorney's 
vlerk at Briſtol"in 1769, the productions 
of ia prieſt in the fifteenth century For- 
tunate Chatterton! What the warmeſt wiſhes 
of the admirers of the gfeateſt Genius that . 
"UnCever: produced bave dot yet effected, 
magnificent and accurate edition of his Ade 
wich notes and engravings, the product of thy 
fertile brain has now obtained. t is almoſt 
5 needleſs to ſay; that I allude to rwo new publi- 
| 'rations* by Mr. Bryant, and the Dean of Exeter; 


an the moigf title of one of * the aui benti- 
L970 1 ; I - 


"oF p 


ö 
| 
| 


moſt of our poets ; from the time of Chaucer to 
. that of Pope. Such a one alone is, in my opi- 


| were a jury of twelve ſuch , perſons empaneled 
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HOP: 
city of the poems attributed to Thomas Rowley 
is ſaid to be aſcertained; the other gentleman 
indeed does not go ſo far—he only confiders and 
defends their antiquity. — Many perſons, no doubt, 
will be deterred by the ſize of theſe works from 
reading them. It is not, however, ſo great as 
they may imagine; for Mr.-Bryant's book is in 
fact only a moderate octavo, though by dextrous 
management it has been divided into two volumes, 
to furniſh an excuſe (as it ſhould ſeem) for de- 
manding an uncommon price. Bulky, how- 


ever, as theſe works are, I have juſt, peruſed 


them, and entreat the indulgence of thoſe who 
think the diſcuſſion of a much controverted 
NO point worth. attention, while I lay be- 
fore them ſome obſervations on this xinexliy- 


| ſtible ſubject. 


e 


principle, that the authenticity: or ſpuriouſ- 


neſs of the poems attributed to Rowley cannot 
be decided by any perſon who has not a faſte for 
Engliſh poetry, and a moderate, at leaſt, if not 
a critical, knowledge of the compoſitions of 


nion, a competent judge of this matter; and 


to try the queſtion, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt 
what would be their almoſt inſtantaneous deci- 
ſion. Without this critical knowledge and 
_ taſte, all the Saxon literature that can be em- 


oped 


Bo 


ng on this ſubject REES the 8 
gentlemen ſhould pour out waggon inſtead of 
cart. loads of it,) will only puzzle and perplex, 
inſtead of illuſtrating, the point in diſpute. 
Whether they are furniſhed with any portion 


of this critical taſte, I ſhall now examine. But 


that I may not bewilder either my readers or 
myſelf, I will confine my obſervations to theſe 


four points. 1. The yerſification of the poems 


attributed to Rowley. 2, The imitations of 
modern authours that are found i in them, 3. The 
anachroniſms with which they abound. 4. The 
hand- writing of the MT.—the parchments, &c. 
I. It is very obvious, that the firſt and princi- 
pal objection to the antiquity of theſe poems is 
the moet of the verſiſication. A ſeries of 
more than three thouſand lines, however disfi- 


gured by old ſpelling, flowing for the moſt part 


as ſmoothly as any of Pope's— is a difficult mat- 


ter to be got over. Accordingly the learned 


Mythologift, Mr. Bryant, has laboured hard to 
prove, either, that other poets of the fifteenth 
century have written as ſmoothly, or, if you 

will not allow him this, that Rowley was a pro- 
digy, and wrote better than all his contempora- 
ries; and that this is not at all incredible, it 
happening very frequently. And how, think 
you, gentle reader, he proves his firſt point? 
He produces ſome verſes from Spenſer, written 
about the year 1571; ſome from Sir John Cheke, 


vritten in 1553; and others from Sir H. Les, | 
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5 maſter, of he. Armoury. 2 to queen Elizabeth, 


Theſe: having not the ſmalleſt . relation to. the 


preſent queſtion, I ſhall take no notice of them. 


He then-cires ſome verſes of blind Harry, (who - 


knows hot blind Harry ?) written in the time of 


King Edward IV.; and ſome from rhe Pilgri- a 
mage .of the Soul, printed by Caxton in 1483. 
I will not encumber my page by tranſcribin, 


them; and will only obſerve, that they do not 
at all proye the point for which they are ad- 


duced, being by no means harmonious. But 
were theſe few verſes ever ſo ſmooth, they would 
not ſerve. to decide. the matter 1n controverſy, 


The queſtion is not, whether in Chaucer, , or 
any other ancient Engliſh poet, * can Ni A 


1 lines as ſmooth ass 


0 Wincing ſhe was, as is a jolly colt, | 
"HT Long as a maſt, and upright. as a bolt—, PB 
but whether we can-find three thouſand lines as 
ſmooth as theſe; containing the ſame: rythm, 
the very collocation and combination of words 
uſed. in-the eighteenth century. 

Let us bring this matter to a Wan teſt. 


Any. quotation from particular parts of old 
poetry. is liable to ſuſpicion, and may be thought 


to be ſelected by the advocates on one ſide as, 
remarkably. harmoniqus, . or by thoſe on the 
other as uncommonly, rugged. and uncouth. 1 | 


Vill therefore tranſcribe the firſt: four lines of 


d many. ancient poems as are ho]. lying before 
ts and e. that, hey, may be compared 


1871 8 4 < With 


8 NE 
with the 8 dle Batth, o M e, I, 
the piece which happens to ſtand firſt i in the tcl 
quarto edition of Chattettor!'s Works. 
Diveſted of its old ſpelling, which is 6} cal- 
culated to miſlead the reader, and to 1 the 
intended impoſition, it begins thus: ad 
ad Chriſt, it is a grief for me to tell 
4 _ maty 1 e's Wh 11 e Kaight* 
4 In tin in ro 
Al fd in Hf 225 held, "i body fight, — Fl 


1 * 


_— 


82 Os as Chatterton himſelf. ac ckpowledged,this to 


ot #3 44s 


be a forgery,” perhaps it Will be more proper to 
quote t the beginning, af the, Battle Pal Haſtings, 


Ne 2, 1 which he e to, hea e 


liti 1 0 
compoſition 


1 127 by 7 14 4 29 2 2 ne 22009 


* (126 $6. 0 Truth! 3 — ae * 3 1 ; 


-66 Too little known to writers of. 1255 be 


« Teach me, fair ſaint, thy paſſing wort to prize * 3 


66 To blame a triend, and | give 2 a OPEN. ©» | 


6.5 125 


The firſt..four. Masse Jabew of | Pit 


Plowman, by William (or Robert) 3 2 5 
who flouriſhed about the year 1350, are as fol- 
Jows: [1 quote from the edition” 1 8 in | 


1 
Wi © 1 „n 


du” # I 
15 © 8 * 


— 1 — *% „ 4 7 6 ; * 
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« In a ſummer babe, . ſet was 75 ſunne, 


| 0 « I ſhope me into robe, 45 La thepe were, | > | 


In habit as an hermet, unholye of werkes, 
2 Went vide in the wetide, wonders to here“ 


108 f 3 . TY 
Cheer who Me ht RS 28 this: 2 
WS ergy 8 l 
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i v 1 that April with his ſhoures ſote "4 1 
- 4 The droughte of March hath pereed to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in ſwiche licour, 
| 1 eee the flour —. | 


The Confeſſio Amantis of Gower, who died in 
Mo: begins thus: ſBerthelette's edit. 15 iD) 
e J maye not ſtretche uppe to the heven 80 
Myn honde, ne ſet al in even 


This worlde, whiche ever is in balaunce, 
50 It ſtant not in my ſuffiſaunce . 


"of Occleve's tranſlation of Feidius de Re- 
gimine principum, not having it before me, I 
cannot tranſcribe the firſt lines. But here are 
"the firſt that Mr. Warton has quoted from tha 
poet, and he probably did not chooſe the worſt, 
I ſhould add, that Occleve wrote in the reign 


of King Henry V., about the year 1420: 


« Ariftotle, moſt famous philoſofre, 
< His epiſtles to Aliſaunder ſent, 49; 
* Whos ſentence is wel bet then golde in cofre, 
A And more beat, n in W entent—.“ 


The following i is the firſt ftanza of the Ladies 5 


of Cupide, written by the ſame authour, and 
printed in Thynne's edition of Chaucer, I 561 3 


„ Cupide, unto whoſe commaundement 

« The gentill kinrede of goddes on hie. 

66 And people infernall ben obedient, 
* And al mortal folke ſerven buſely, | 

* Of the goddeſſe ſonne Cythera onely, . 

To al tho that to our deite 15 
hen ſubjectes, hertely greting ſende 90 n 67 | 
; \ 


3 „ * 
P 5 


{7 3 


Of John Lydgate's Hiftorie of Troye, which 
' + ; was finiſhed about the FS; 1420, this is the 


beginning: edit. I555.] 


40 myghty Mars, that with "A gerne lyght 
In armys haſt the power and the myght, 
And named arte from eaſte tyl occident 
The myghty lorde, the god armipotent, 

e ee the ſhininge of thy ſtremes rede 

By influence doſt the brydell lede 10 

Of nn, as ee and patron,” * 


The Hyſtorie of King Boccus and Sn &c. 
printed 1 in 1510, and written by Hugh Campeden 
in the reign of Henry VI. i. e. ſome time be- 
tween the 3 year 1423 and 1461, 1 thus: 


- «Men may fitide in olde bookes, ” 2 
«© Who ſoo yat in them lookes; iir 
That men may mooche here, 
2 And „ yff yat yee walle lere. 
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Of Thomias' Cheſtre's poems, entitled Sir 
Laurfale, written about. the ſame time, theſe 


are the firſt lines: We 

Le douzty Artours * „ 

„That held Engelond i in en N. zeln: 
«6 Ther fell a wondyr cas Jaut. 535 105 
« Of a ley that was Yiette— eee, 


The firſt lines that 1 haves met with of. Har- 
dynge's Chronicle of England unto the reigne of 
king Edward the Fourth, in verſe, [compoſed 
about the year 1470, and printed in 1543,,4t0] 
are as follows: 


| . Truly 


ten 


£19; MANY Veal Robert treliffes 25 

3 #:Clatke ofthe Greene Cloth, and "that to we OY 
 __ Came every daye, farth moſt Part alway; (31: 22d. 

| Ten Woufand folks, by his meſſes ey 1 x 1 


2 Abele is. the ouly. ſpecimen , that * 


have ſeen. of The Qrding!, a poem written by 
T homas Norton; a native f m in che reign 


Fa 
7 1 
— * 


of King Edward IV. 0d = 


2 22 8 


| | 5 2 Wherefore Bars — ſet 1 up in Toy 
| 
| 


* Ne 


That bridge, for a wonderful fight, 
Cant” With pinacles. guilt, ſhinynge as Folge, 
15 228 A grins a for 21 to behoulle,” 
9 41 | 


| | Tue poem 8 Mutmp un Armauvy, 
Zi written by Julian Barnes in the xeign of the ſame 


Þ | monarch, (about 1481, begins thus: IW. 


| Ws” Mygdere : ſones, W where ye fare, by frith, © or IN fell; 
| i % Take good hede 1 in this 'tymie, how Triftram woll tell, 
e Hey many beſtes of ven there, ere, 
N55 „ Liſtenes bean te ur dame, 1 ſhu en here.“ = 


E inn Nast 973 Dees nean 
The only extract that I have met with na 
William of Naſſyngton's Treatiſe on ebe Trinitie, 
tranſlated from John of Waden about che 


3 1 T 22 
Fear 1480, runs thus: En me W i 


— 281 : V IIS >+ * 8,20 


I arne you firſt at the 3 ; pk 

„Phat I WAI make ho vaihe carpyngey' its 90.4 
Av Ol deites af armen, ne of amours, s,, 
8 85 >} As docs e hy e R 
Let taal ale to e widtfhicd that © Hats in 

general obſerved, by 8 the firſt lines of 
5 8 ; | : the 


33 A; ; 11 


— 


; ny 

tbe Moral Proverbes of Cbriſtyne of Pyſe, tran⸗ 
{lated in thetre by earl Rivers, and printed by 
Caxton in the ſeventeenth. year of Edward IV. 
(1478), not baving a copy of that ſcarce book. 
However, as this is the era of the pretended 

| * J cannot. forbear to tranſcribe the laſt: 

anza of that poem, as I find; it cited ĩn an ac- 

count of this accompliſhed nobleman's works: : 


4 Of theſe ſayyoges Chriſtyne was the auge, 
„Which in makyn had ſuch intelligence. 
<< "That thereof ſhe was mireur and nalefe; 
„Her werkes teſtiſie thexperienoe ; Fs 
4% In Frenſh languaige was written this dude, 

% And thus engliſtted doth hit reherſfe 
4% Antoin nn therle Ryvers;” 


TR £1 38 
J 90 118 * * 


le gelt flanza of — Holy Lyferof aynt line 
a Zuge, written by Henry ee eee e e 
1 500, and 1 in 1521, 18 this: Es 


; « Whan Phebus kind ronnbths cours iti ag” 
% And Qapricorne entred a ſygne retrbgrat, 15 ; 
© Amyddes Decembre, the-ayrecolde and de, > 
„And pale Lucyna the erthe dyd yen gee ; 
ol [roſe up ſhortly fro iy cubycle preparat, 9005 
Aboute mydny ght, and caſt in myne intent Ati 
44 How 1 my ght D che ; tyme oO: I fob 


w FIT. 311 3 
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Stephen Hawes O celebrated, poem, hos Fe ths. 


| Baſſetyme of pleaſure, or the Hiſtorie.of Grawnde 
' Amour and La bell Pucell, &c. (written about the 
year 1506, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde' in 
_ 7: being now] before me, 1 am enabled to 
n the firſt lnnes: 
© 1 Whett 


2 


- - 
- 
2 
- X F 
1 1 n — — = * 5 5 - Fg E £ A 
— Om LE . 8 } „ wh 2 . * Py d 
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10 1 ; 
| @y When 1 Seminy, K 6\ 


1 Shinyng above, in his fayre golden f ere, 
And horned Dyane, then 80568 over, 8 
12 In the crabbe een en and e 15 


5 of * — Firtw * e mene 
authour, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde i in 
+530;:this is the f ſtanza © uct 

730 HG. 
* In en in dg of the fe, | 
„ Whan Phebus made his in e 
*© And all the whete gadred was in ae 105 
By radyaunt hete and operacyon, n,, 
85 When the vyrgyn had full dominacyon, 
«© And Dyanccntred was one degre 
Into the ere ee wehe, 
/ "1 } 


The firſt piece of Skelton, moſt of ahoſ 
poems were written berween I 1509 and 1 


23 
114 


ind e | 7 


. 1 
14148 % % 


<6 hi. my Cot towarde the zodske 
The ſignes xii for to beholde a färre, 15 
« When Mars retrogaunt reverſed his backe, 


Lord of the yere-in-his-orbjculare——,” 


The reader. has now before him Maden of - 
ancient poetry, during a period of near two hun- 
dred years; that is, för a century before the pre- 


tended Thomas Rowley is ſaid to have written, 


and for near a century afterwards. They are.for 
che moſt on taken from the commencement of | 


* This er rare poem eſcaped e een of the learned 


andi Lingenious Mr. Warton, who doubted whether it had even 
been aus See his Hif. of Bnge Pottery, vol. II. p. 211. 


7; 8 be, 8 the 


63 77 


0 


K 
the works of the ſeveral authours; ſo that ted 
be no ſuſpicion; of their having been ſelected, on 
account of their uncouthneſs, to prove a particu- 
lar point. I know not whether 1 flatter inyſelf; 
but by making theſe ſhort extracts, I imagine 
that I have thrown more light upon the ſubject 
now under conſideration, than if I had tranſeribed 
twenty pages of Junius, and as many of Skin- 
ner's Etymologicon, or Doomſday-book. Poetical 
readers may no decide the queſtion for them- 
ſelyes; and I believe they will very ſpeedily deter- 
mine, chat the lines which have been quoted from 
Chatterton's poems were not written at any one of 
the eras abovementioned, and will be clearly of 
opinion with Mr, Walpole, (whoſe unpubliſhed 
pamphler on this ſubje&, printed at Strawberry 
Hill, ſhows him to be as amiable as he is lively 
and ingenious,) that this wonderful youth bas in- 
deed . copied ancient language, but ancient ſtyle 
he has never been able to imitate:“ not for want 
of genius, for he was perhaps the ſecond poetical 
genius that England has produced, but becauſe 
he attempted ſomething too arduous for human 
abilities to perform. My objection is not to ſin- 
gle words, to lines or half · lines of theſe compoſi- 
tions (for here the advocates fot their authenti- 
city always ſhift their ground, and plead, that 
any particular exceptionable word or paſſage was 
the interpolation of Chatterton ) but it is to their 
whole ſtructure, ſtyle, and rytum. Many ot the 
{tones which this ingenious boy employed in his 
wa, it muſt be acknowledged, are as old as 


MR C 2 | - thoſe 
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tholan Stohe-henge; but the beautiful fabjick that 
he has raiſed is tied together by modern cement, 
and is covered with a ſtucco of no older . wa. 
12 of Med Wyat and Adams. 
Jo be more particular: In what poet of the 
time of Edward IV., or for a century afterwards, 
ll will the Dean of Exeter find what we frequently 
meet with in the Battle of Haſtings, N*1, and Noa, 
a⁊tthe concluſion of ſpeeches ( h¹ be; * 
 Leofwins Ie ſaid; and as, &? In none! 
am confident. Fhis latter is a jormof expreſſion in 
heroick poetry, that Pope has frequently made 
uſe of in his Homer (from whence Chatterton un- 
doubtedly copied it), and was ſometimes employ- 
ed by Dryden and Cowley ;* but 1 believe it will 
not be eaſy to trace it to Harrington or Spenſer; . 
moſt aſſuredly it cannot be traced up to the fif- 
-teenth century. In what Engliſh poem of 
that age will he find fimilies dreſſed in the 
modern garb with which Cbatterton has clothed 
them throughout theſe pieces 2 As when a 
flight of cranes, &. prone,” Kc. As when 
a drove of wolves, &c. $9 fought,” &c. 8&c,— If 
the reverend Antiquarian can find this kind of 
Phraſeology in any 0 * btat the time of King 
Edward IV., or even for fifty years afterwards, 1 
Will acknowledge 1271 antiquity of every line con- 
tained in his quarto volume. * Moſt aſſured], 
neither he nor his colleague can produce any. ach 
inſtance. Even in the latter end of the / bxteenth 
rentury, (a large bound from 1460, poetical com- 
Fenſege! of the kind bete alluded to, were gene- 
9 rally 


3 


4 


rally expreſſed either thus—* Look Bous the crown 
that Ariadne wore, &c. So,, &. Look Boro A 
comet at the firſt appearing, &c. So did the 
blazing of my bluſh,” Kc. * Look bow the 
| world's poor people are amazed, &c. So, &c,— 

Or thus: © Even as an empty eagle ſharpe by faſt, 
&c.— Even ſo,” &c. ie Lite a5 4 taper burning 
in the darke, &c, So, & c. Such is the general 
ſtyle of the latter end of the ſixteenth century; 
though ſometimes (but very rarely) the form 
that Chatterton has uſed was alſo. employed by 
$1 nſer and others. In the preceding century, 


if I am not aneh miltsken. it was wholly un- 


5 

But I have perhaps l too a lang: on this 
point, Every poetical reader will find inſtances 
of modern phraſeology in almoſt every page of 
theſe ſpurious productions. I will only add, be- 
fore I quit the ſubject of ſtyle, that it is obſerva- 
ble, that throughout theſe poems we never find a 
noun in the plural number joined with 2 verb i in 
the ſingular; an offence againſt grammar which 
every ancient poet, from the time of Chaucer to 
that of Shakeſpeare, has frequently committed, 
and from which Rowley, if ſuch a poet had exiſt- 
ed, would certainly not have been exempted. _ 

With reſpect to the ſtanza that Chatterton hag 
employed in his two poems on the Battleof Haſtings 
Mr Bryant and the Dean of Exeter ſeem to thin 
that they ſtand on ſure ground, and confidently 
quote Gaſcoigne, to prove that, ſuch a ſtanza w 
KAROWR to our old . poets. © The greate 5 
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part of Chaucer 8 Canterbury Tales ( ſays the later 
(gentleman, . 30% and his Legend of Good Wo- 
men, are in the decaſ) ylabick couplet'; butts gene- 
Tal Lidgate 5, Occleve's, Roi 4 Spenſer , and a 
great part of Chaycer's poetry, is written in ſtan- 


Zas of ſeven, eight, or nine decaſyllabick lines ; ; to 
which Rowley generally adds a tenth, and cloſes it 


with an Alrxandrine.” All theſe may be ranked 


_ wider the title of RTV Rovar. ; of which Gaſ- 


coigne, in his InSTRUCTIONS rok Fxcitar VERSE, 


| has given the following delctiption : % Rithme 


Royal is à verſe of ten ſyHables, and ſeven ſuch 
verſes make à ſtaffe, wheteof the firſt and third do 
anſwer acrofſt in the terminations and rime; 
the ſecond, fourth, and fifth, do likewiſe anſwer 
eche other in terminations; and the to laſt com- 
bine and ſhut up the ſentence: thi s hath been 
called Rithme Royal, and forely'it is a royal kind 


of verſe, ſerving beſt” for grave diſcourſes.“ 1 


leave it to che feverend Antiquarian to reconcile 
the conttadictory aſſertions with which the paſ- 
fage 1 have no quoted f lets out ; ; and mall only 
obſerve, that we have here. a great Parade of au- 
thority, but nothing like: a proof of the exilt- 
ence of ſuch a ſtanza as Chatterton has uſed, in 
the time of K. Edward IV.; ; andat laſt the Com- 


mentator is obliged to have recourſe to this flimzy 


kind of reaſoning : The different number of lines 


contained i in the ſtanza makes no material altera- | 


tion in the ſtructure of this verſe, the ſtanza always | 
concluding with a couplet : in that of ſix lines, the 


four ic rime Aerea zin 1 that of nine, hela 


1 n 4 "Spenſer 
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Spenſer 9 ryQueen,theſ fixth line 
rimes to the final coupler,” and the ſeventh to the 
fifth: : Rowley having added another line to the. Han- 
za, the eighth rimes with the ſixth.” — The up- 
ſhot bf the whole. i is, that Rowley himſelf, « ar na, 


ther Chatcerton; i is at "laſt the only e ta 


ſhow that ſuck a ſtanza, was, employed at the ti 
mentioned: Andiir is juſt with this kind of ci circu- 
lar proof that we are amuſed, when any very ſin- 
gular fact is mentioned in. Chatterton's 8 verſes 
«This fact, fay the learned Commentators, is 18 ally 
minutely deſcribed by Rowley in the Teixgw. 


Rol. L, which wonderfully confirms the authenticity 


of theſe poems; 1.e. one forgery of Chatterton in 
proſe, wonderfully ſupports and authenticates ano- 
ther forgery of his in rhyme. To preventthe Dean 
from. giving himſelf any farther trouble in ſearch» 
ing for 2 authorities to prove that the ſtanza of the 
Battle of Haſtings (conſiſting of two quatrains 
rhyming alternately, and a couplet,) was known 
to our early writers; I beg leave to inform him, 
that it was not uſed} till” near three centuries 
after the time of the ſuppoſed. Rowley; having 
been, if I remember right, firſt employed by Pri- 
or, who conſidered it as an n on that 
of Spenſer. EYES COTS, + 108 
II. The ſecond point iht * 60 conſis 
der is, the. imitations. of Pope's: Homer, Shak- 
ſpeare, Dryden, Rowe, &. with which theſe 
pieces abound. And here the cautious conduct 
of Chatterton's new commentator is very remark- 
able. All the ſimilies that poor Chatterton bor- 


3 rowed 


* 
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wal from Pope's or Chapman 8 Homer, to em- 
belliſh his Balle of Haſtings, : are exhibited bold- 
ly ; but then © they were all clearly copied from 
the original of the Grecian Bard,” in whom weare 
taught, that Rowley was better read than any 
other man, during the preceding or ſubſequent 
century : but in the tragedy of Ella, and other 
pieces, where we in almoſt every page meet with 
lines and half-lines of Shakſpeare, Dryden, &c. 
the reverend Antiquarian is leſs liberal of his il- 
mſtrations. Indeed when the fraud is ſo manifeſt 
as not to be concealed, the e is . 
1 in Ella we meet | | 


h »*Y? 84 . 
y love is dead, n is 2 20 
Gone . ene Pra O72 

q „ All under the willow tree——" YET; 


- 


and here we are told. the Walen of this | 


roundelay very much reſenbles. that i in Ham 
let:“ 5 


mY « And will "WRITE again!? > % 4485 79 00 
„ And will he not come again 2 TT 3 

No, no, he is dead; 

Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come KAT 
But when we meet . Why thou art all that 

Pointelle can bewreen“ —evidently from Rowe 
—* Is ſne not more than painting can expreſs?” pt 
— editor is very Amen . . 
80 alſo i in the Battle 7 Haftngs we find. i 
; ©In 


— 


7 1 


- 4C In agenies and pain he ther- did lie. 


WA et gen en green. 


clearly f from Shakſpeare: 1 5 e 0 oh" 
That Death and Nature do Ln 1 BY 
6 3 they live or die. 

Ss allo in Ela. —þ 


* en blaſt thy every manly bern . 


taken from the lame 2uthor: 15 A bo 


Ws iebed dew as &er my mother brümel $6} 
„With raven's feather from ulwholoomEe nb fo 
Light on you both !” ¶ Tempel“ 5 
Ne fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the n , 

46 To fall and 3laff &c,” beds 2 0 | 


; iz, 1 * 22 
e 


Thus again | in Ella: 


1 Gn, biete U) st, G T Pet 
719k N ſteel my fable W 55 omar: an dolefil 


b 18% deed"! - YI ©? 
from the Dinciad : | Ns FL 
Loe, where ite ned Une Fa, 
1 Dogs gcc. 57 2 0 1 


81 a t in \ allcheſe, 5 ene tk 3 not a 
word is ſaid by the editor. I am aſhamed of tak- 
ing up the time of my readers in diſcuſſing ſuch 
ow as theſe. Such plain and direct imita- 
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tions as Chatterton's, could ſcarcely impoſe ona 


boy of fifteen at Weſtminſter: School. ** 
In the Battle of Haſtings we meet 


«His noble ſoul came ruſhing Fo the wound ceo 


runethes 4:54; 18.3; 37 
| from Dryden" 8 Virgil—_ 2 4 6 81 4 „ 
„ And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through . the 
| wound—*"? 
and in Sir Charles: Bawdin, et l 


« And tears began to flow 1 Dryden s very 
words in Alexander's Feaſt. But it was hardly poſ- 
ſible, ſays the learned Commentator, - for. :theſe 
thoughts to be expreſſed in any other words. 
Indeed | I ſuppoſe five or ſix different modes of 
expreſſing the latter omg ae oceur 00 everr 
reader. 5 | 

Can it be believed, "Re every one. 185 the lines 
I have now quoted, this gentleman maintains to 
have been written by a poet of the fifteenth cen- 


tury (for all that Chatterton ever did, according 


to bis ſyſtem, was ſupplying. lacunz; if there 
were any in the Mff., or modernizing a few anti- 


| quated phraſes) ? He argues indeed very rightly, 


that the wwhole.of theſe poems muſt have been 
written by one perſon. Two poets, (he ob- 
ſerves, p. 81,) ſo diſtant in their æra [as Rowley 


| n. nn ſo differehr owe each Other: i in 


4 F 
* 171 is ; obſervables, that 155 5 the laſt line of the tranda- 
tion of the Kueid. | 


17 - «a 1280 7 
N * 22 nee 


f their 
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PIPE age and. diſpoſition, could not have united 
their labours he means, their labours could not 
unite or coaleſce] in the ſame poem to any effect, 
without ſuch apparent difference in theit ſtyle, lan- 
guage, and ſentiments, as would have defeated 
Chatterton's intent of impoſing his works on the 
public, as the original and entire compoſition of 
Rowley.“ -Moſt readers, I ſuppoſe, wilt more 
readily agree with his premiſes than his conclu- 
ſion. Every part of theſe poems was undoubt- 
edly writtten by one perſon ; but that ;perlog was 
not Rowley, but Chatterton. 

What reaſon have we to doubt, aw” 15 0 
imitated all the Engliſh poets with whom he was 
acquainted, likewiſe borrowed his Homerick ima- 
ges from the verſions of Chapman and Pope; in 
the latter of which he found theſe alluſions dreſſed 
out iq all the ſplendid ornaments of the eighteenth 
century? , 

In the new commentary, indeed, on-the Battle 
af Haſtings, we are told again and again, that many 
of the ſimilies which the poet has copied from 
Homer, contain circumſtances that are found i in 
the Greek, but omitted in Mr. Pope's tranſlation. 
Here therefore we have a certain proof that the 
authour of theſe poems could read Homer in the 
original #,” Bar the youngeſt gorralimay: at Ox- 
Mae H u 5 ford 


* To ſhow how very weak and inconclufive the argu- 
ments of Chatterton's new Editor are on this head, I ſhall 
cite but 'one paſſage, from which the reader may form 4 
later; D 2 judgment 
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ford or Cambridge will inform the reverend cri. 


tick, that this is a non ſamtur; for the poet 


judgment of all rank pee with which ke has de- 
eorated the Null- Hofings :' (3117 17 091] 2010107 
2 Sitre de Broquie an arrowe longeett u, n 
AIntending Herewaldus to have ſleyne: 5 3 
T 
a And ating came ont wi hr py, 9 


86 Kaner (oy ts Commentitor) ane Yiu go 
— 6d. — 14. b 3 ng 
F Dag Aach, Bait & © dre dn * a (1.9 
Kal d jilv ae eee 1011 
0 We Oey nur 590g d, a0 | 
g 105 11 P's 5 6. v Ve, 300. 
„ ot Al. 2 


_ © He aid, ab tirkbe's the ſtring, hb monte) 

At Hedor's breaſt, and lings along the ſkies ; 

40 He mi 1% the mark, but pierc” 'd Gorgythio? $ heart.” g 
Pork, B. viii. v. 365. 


40 Thei inkeation 12 Toems to be ve very apparent, but it is 
the imitation of Homer, and not of Pope ; both Homer and - 
Rowley expreſs'the intention of the archer, which is drop- 
ped by the tranſlator of the Greek poet.” Chatterton's 
Loems, quarto, P» 83. Edit. Milles. itt 1-96) 


To my apprehenſion, the intention of the archer is 80 


f clearly expreſſed in Pope's lines ; but it is unneceſlary to 


conteſt that point, for lo” n has 71 e r ee rd 


the ſame paſſage 
66 This' faid, another arrow forth from his fire firing he 
ent 
At Hector, ma be long'd to IDLE, but ſil amiſſe 
it went; | 


4 His ſhaft ſmit faire Gorgythion,” 


ot ſuch reaſoning is the new e me! fo on Chatterton' 
Oy Mas a $423 K | | 
* ow | 36 might 


{= } 


might” have had the affiftance of other trallla | 
tions, beſides thoſe of Pope; the Engliſh proſe 
verſion from that of Madame Dacier, the tranſla- 
tions by Chapman and by Hobbes. Nor yet 
will it follow from his having occa/fonally con- 
ſulted theſe verſions, that he was not at all indebted 
to Pope; as this gentleman endeavours to per- 
ſuade us in p. 8%. and 106. He availed himſelf, 
without doubt, of them all. Whenever the Com. 
mentator can ſhow a ſingle thought 1 in theſe imi- 
tations of the Grecian Bard, that is found in the 
otiginal, and not in any of thoſe tranſlations, I will 
readily acknowledge that the Battle of Haſtings, 
and all the other pieces contained in his quarto 
volume, were written by Rowley, or Turgot, or 
Alfred the Great, or Merlin, or whatever other 
exiſtent or non-exiſtent ancient he or Mr. Bryant 
mall chooſe to aſcribe them to. Molt Wy 
no ſuch inſtance can be pointed out. 

I do not however reſt the matter dere. What 
are we to conclude, if in'Chattetton's imitations 
of Homer, we diſcover ſome circumſtances that 
exiſt in Popeꝰs tranſlation, of which but very faint 
traces appear in the original Greek? Such, I 
believe, may be found. It is obſervable, that in 
all the ſimilies we meet with many of the very 
rhymes that Pope has uſed. Will this Commen- 
_ ator contend, that the learned Rowley not only 

underſtood; Homer, at a time when his contempo- 
raries had (carcely heard of his name, but alſo. 
foreſaw in the reign of Edward W. thoſe addi- 
tional 


— 22 J 


tional graces with which Mr. Pope would a" 
_ liſh. him three hundred, Jeans ab 


II. The . come next under c our 
conſideration, Of theſe alſo the modern- -antique 
” compoſitions which we are now examining, af- 
ford a very plentiful ſupply; and not a little has 
been the labour of the reverend Commentator 
to do away their force. The firſt that I have 


happened to light "PM a is in the 7. waere of 
Ella, p. 212; | 


46 She faid, as her bie 1 hits "Os TER ring 
What pleaſure it is to be married!“ 


It is certain that the art of knitting g | 
was unknown in the time of king Edward IV., 
the era of the pretended Rowley. This dif- 
ficulty, therefore, was by all means to be gotten 
over. And whom of all men, think you, cour- 
teous reader, this ſagacious editor has choſen as 
an authority to aſcertain the high antiquity of 
this practice? No other than our great poet 
Shakſpeare; who was born in 1564, and died 
in 1616. Poor Shakſpeare, who gave to all the 
countries in the world, and to all preceding eras, 
the cuſtoms of his own age and country, he is 
the authour that is choſen for this purpoſe V * If 
this Scotch art (fays the Commentator) was ſo 
far advanced in a foreign country in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, can there be a 

deubt of its being known in England half a 
e earlier? At leaſt the art of knitting, 
1845011 2 | and 


L 23 1 
ind weaving bone-lace; was more ancien than 


queen Elizabeth's time; for Shakſpeare - news 
of old and antick ſongs, which | 


The ſpinſters and the 4nitters i in . * RL 


And the free maids that Weave: Un thread a bone, 
39 _ uſe to chaunt. 10 & 


#ifs 1} 448 | Tart a, Act H. 7 + 


*. 


2 11. 


18 W *. ſufficient to Cs 1. hs 
old ſongs which: were chaunted by the ſpinſters 
and Knitters of Shakſpeare's days, do not very 
clearly aſcertain the antiquity of the oper ation 
on which they were employed; for I apprehend, 
though the art of knitting had not been invented 

till 1564, when the poet was born, the practiſers 
of it might yet the very next day after it was 
known, ſing ballads that were written a hundred 
years before. In order, however, to give ſome 
colour to the forced infererice that the commen- 
tator has endeavoured to extract from this paſ- 
ſage, he has miſquoted it; for Shakſpeare does 
not ſay, as he has been repreſented, that the 
ſpinſters of old time did uſe to chaunt theſe 


ſongs bis words rem. 


eO fellow, come, Gr Toll had laſt night; gn 
Mark it, Cefario, it is old and plain: _ 
„ The diane and the knitters in the ſun, 


And the free maids that weave as mh ſhips, 


"7 0 Do uſe to W Ne ones e ee 


4 un 
* * 


155 Theſe lines, it muſt be iclnowledged, pt 
thar the art was ac old as the time of Suat 


ſpeare, 


444 ] 
ſp ace, but not one hour moro ancients; area 
| w anſwer the Commentator's purpoſe, ; even 
they had been uttered by Portia in Julins 
Cæſar, by the Egyptian queen in Antony and 
| Cleepatra, ot by Neſtor in Troia and. Creſida; 
for, as I have already obſerved, . our great poet 
gave to all preceding times the cuſtoms of his 
own age. If the learned editor ſhould here- 
after have occalion to prove, that Dick and Hob 
were common names at Rome, and chat it was 
an uſual practice of the populace | there, = 
thouſand years ago, to throw up their caj 
the air, hen they were merry, 'or. wiſhed to a 
honour to their leaders, I recommend the play 
| of Cbriolanus to his notice, Where he will find 
| proofs to this purpoſe, all equally ſatisfatoty 
wich that which he has prodicdi frac Twelfth 
Night, to ſhow the —_— of Re art of knit- 
ting ſtockings in England 
Many of che poems and poke ner rhibutel 
to Rowley, exhibit anachroniſms fimilar to that 
pow mentioned. Briſtol is called a city, though 
it was not one till long after the death of king 
Edward IV. Cannynge i is ſpoken of as poſſeſſing a 
Cabinet FE coins 4,306, other ny 55 a century 
; bar 15 . eee 


| ee del a his deter Aon of * Cannynge” 5 love of the 
arts, &c. ſeems often to have had Mr. Walpole in his eye; 
which was very natural, that gentleman being probably 
the-firſt . perſon who was at once a man of literature and 
Tan of whoſe character he had any a 
r. 


1 

at leaſt before any Engliſhman. ever er thought of 
forming ſuch a collection. Drawings, in the 
modern and technical ſenſe of delineations on 
paper or vellum, with chalks or Indian ink, are 
mentloned a hundred and fifty years before 
the word was ever uſed with that ſignification. 


Manuſcripts are noticed as rarities, with, the idea - 
at preſent annexed to them; and eagerly ſought | 


after and purchaſed by Rowley, at a time when 
printed books were not 1 and when all 


the literature of the times was to be found in 


manuſcripts alone. All theſe anachroniſms de- 
 cifively prove the ſpuriouſneſs of theſe compoſi- 
tions. Other anachroniſms may be traced in 
the poems before us, but they are of leſs weight, 


being more properly poetical deviations from 


coſtume... However I will briefly mention them. 


Tilts and tournaments are mentioned at a period 


when they were unknown. Cod and my Right 18 


Mr. W. having a very ciltiotts collection of pictures, prints, 
xc. Cannynge too muſt be furniſhed with a cabinet of 
coins and other rarities; and there being a private print- 
ing- preſs at Strawberry-Hill, (the only one perhaps i 

England,) the Briſtol Mayor muſt likewiſe have one. It is 
in one of his letters that has not yet been printed, that 


Chatterton mentions his having read an account in the 


Rowley Mf. of Cannynge's intention to ſet up a printing- 
preſs at Weſibury ! This merchant died in 1474 during 
the greater part of his life printing was unknown ; and 
eren at the time of his death there was but one printing- 
preſs in this kingdom, namely, that ſet up by Caxton, in 
the Almonry of Winde Abbey, about the year 1472, 
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the word uſed by duke William in tbe Battle of 
Haſtings, though it was firſt uſed by king 
Richard I. after the victory at Grizors; and 
hatchments and armorial bearings, which were 
firſt ſeen at the time of the Croiſades, aße in⸗ 
troduced i in other places with equal impropriety. 

One of Chatterton's earlieſt fictions was an 
ode or ſhort. poem of two or three ſtanzas in 
alternate rhyme, on the death of that monarch, 
which he ſent to Mr. Walpole, informing him 
at the ſame time, that it had- been found at 
Briſtol with many other ancient poems. This, 
however, either C. or his friends thought pro- 
per afterwards to ſuppreſs. It is not, I believe, 
generally known, that this is the era which was 
originally fixed upon by this wonderful youth 
for his forgeries, though afterwards, as appears 
from Mr. Walpole's pamphlet already men- 
tioned, having been informed that no ſuch 
metres as he exhibited as ancient, were known 
in the age of Richard I., he thought proper to 
ſhift the era of his productions. It is remark- 
able, that one line yet remains in theſe poems, 
evidently written on the firſt idea: 


Richard of lion's heart to ſight is gone.” 


« Tt is very improbable, as the ſame gentle- 
man obſerves, that Rowley, writing in the reign 
of Henry VI., or Edward IV., as is now pre- 
tended, or in that of Henry IV., as was aſſigned 
by the credulous, before they had digeſted their 
9 ſtem, ſhould TTY, in a poem on ano- 

ther 


EW 
ther ſubject, ſay, now 7s Richard dee. Chat. 
terton, having ſtored his mind with images and 
cuſtoms ſuited to the times he meant originally 
for the era of his fictitious ancient, introduced 
them as well as he could in ſubſequent compo- 
ſitions. One other ſingular circumſtance, which 
Tears from the ſame very reſpectable authority, 
I cannot omit mentioning. Among the Mſſ. that 
Chatterton pretended to have diſcovered in the 
celebrated cheſt at Briſtol was a painter's bill *, 
of which, like the reſt, he produced only a 
copy. Great was the triumph of his advo- 
cates. Here was an undoubted relick of anti- 
quity! And ſo indeed it was; for it was faith- 
fully copied from the firſt volume of the Anec- 
dotes of Painting, printed ſome years before; 
and had heen originally tranſcribed by Vertue 
from ſome old parchments in the church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe at Briſtol (a perſon, by the by, | 
who was indefatigable in the purſuit. of every 
thing that related to our ancient poets, and 
who certainly at the ſame time would have 
diſcovered ſame traces of the pretended Rowley, 
if any of his poetry had been lodged” in that 
repoſitory). Can there be a doubt, that he wo 
was convicted of Having forged this paper, and 


2 This fraud 5 been detected, we hear no more of 
it; but in the room of it has been ſubftiruted A Lift of 
Ayllae Paynterrs and Carvellers, which is now ſaid to have 
been found along with the other Mſſ. and to ens ihe poſ- 
| * of Mr. Barret, of Briſtol. | 
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: owned that, he wrote the firſt Battle of Haſtings, 
and the Account of the ceremonies obſerved at the 
opening of the Old Bridge, was the authour of all 
the reſt alſo? Were he charged. in à court of 
Juſtice with having forged various notes, and clear 
evidence given of the fact, corroborated by the 
additional teſtimony of his baving on a former 
occaſion fabricated a Will of a very ancient 
date, would a jury heſitate to find him guilty, 
| becauſe, two purblind old women ſhould , be 
brought into court, and fwear that the Will 
urged againft him had ſuch an ancient appea- 
Trance, the hand-writing and language by which 
the bequeſts were made was fo old, and the 
parchment ſo yellow, that they could not but 
believe it to be a genuine deed of a. preceding | 
century? But I have inſenſibly wandered from 
the ſubject of Anachroniſms, So much, how- 
ever, has been already ſaid by others on this 
Point, that I will now haſten to the laſt matter 
which meant to conſider, viz. the Mfſſ. them- 
ſelves, which are ſaid to have contained chele 
wonderful curiolities, © 


IV. And on this head;w we. are ak by, Mr. B. 
; that the hand- writing, indeed, is not that of any 
particular age, but that it is very difficult to 
| Knoy? preciſely the era of a Mſ., eſpecially when 
of great antiquity z that our kings wrote very 
different hands, and many of them ſuch, that it 
is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh one from the other; 
and that the däcinutive 1 * the F | 


W 


:Tw 1 
on which theſe poems were written, (of which, 
I think, the largeſt that theſe Commentators 
talk of is eight inches and a half long, and four 


and a half broad#,) was owing to the great ſcarcity 7 


of parchment in former times, on which account 


the lines often appear in continulition, without | 


regard to the termination of the verſe, ' | 

Moſt of theſe aſſertions are mere gratis 
didta, without any foundation in truth. I am 
not very well acquainted with the ancient MF. 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century: but 
I have now before me a very fair Mf.- of the 
latter end of the ſixteenth century, in which the 
characters are as regular and uniform as poſ- 
ble, If twenty MA. were produced to me, 
ſome of that era, and others of eras prior and 
ſubſequent to it, I would undertake to point out 
the hand- writing of the age of queen Elizabeth, 
which is that of the MI. I ſpeak of, from all the 
| reſt; and I make no doubt that perſons who 
are converſant'with the hand-writing of prece- 
ding centuries, could with equal preciſion aſcer- 
tain the age of more ancient Mſſ. than any that 
I am. poſſeſſed of. But the truth is, (as any one 


may fee, who accurately examines the fac mile 
exhibited originally by Mr, Tyrwhitt in his 


edition of theſe poems, and now en 


$4 At the Kin of each ſheet of old deeds (of which 
there were many in the Briſtol cheſt) there is uſually a blank 
ſpace of about four or five inches in breadth. C. therefore 
found theſe flips of diſcoloured parchment at hand. 
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Peak of Exeter in the new - editicn of ha) 
that Chatterton could not, accurately and for any 
continuance, copy the hand-writing of the fit- 
teenth century; nor do the Mff, that he pro- 
duced exhibit the hand- writing of any century 
Whatever. He had a turn for drawing and 
emblazoning; and he found, without doubt, 
ſome ancient deeds in his father's old cheſt. 
Theſe he copied to the beſt of his power; but 
the hand- writing uſually found in deeds is very 
different from the current hand- writing of the 
ſame age, and from that employed in tranſcri- 
bing poems. To copy even theſe deeds to any 
great extent, would have been dangerous, and 
have ſubjected him to detection. Hence it was, 
that he never produced any parchment fo large 
ads a leaf of common folio. What we are told 
of the great ſcarcity of parchment formerly, is 
too ridiculous to be anſwered. Who has not 
ſcen the various beautiful MM. of the works of 
Gower and Chaucer, in ſeveral publick and pri- * 
vate libraries, on parchment and on vellum, a 
ſmall part of any one of which would have been 
ſufficient to contain all the poems of Rowley, 
in the manner in which they are pretended to 
have been written? — But any ſpeculation. on 
this point is but waſte of time. If ſuch a man 
as Rowley had exiſted, who could troul off whole 
verſes of Shakſpeare, Dryden, and Pope, i in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, he would have 
had half the parchment in the kingdom at his 
command; ſtatues would have been erected to 
him 
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him as the greateſt prodigy that the world had © 
ever ſeen; and in a few years afterwards, when 
printing came. to be practiſed, the prefles of 
Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde would have 
groaned with his productions. 
Much ſtreſs is laid upon Chatterton' 8 having 
been ſeen frequently writing, with old crumpled 
parchments before him. No doubt of the fact. 
How. elſe could he have imitated old hands in 
any manner, or have been able to form even the 
few pretended originals that he did produce? 
But to whom did he ever ſhow theſe old Mſſ. 
when he was tranſcribing them? To whom did 
he ever ſay---* Such and ſuch characters denote 
ſuch letters, and the verſe that I now ſhow you 
in this old parchment 1s of this import?” Whom 
did. he call upon, knowing in ancient hands, 
(and ſuch undoubtedly he might have found,) 
to eſtabliſh, by the teſtimony of his own eyes; 
the antiquity, not of one, but of all theſe M? 
If an ingenuous youth (as Mr. W. juſtly ob- 
ſerves), * enamoured of poetry, had really found 
a large quantity of old poems, what would he 
have done? Produced them cautiouſly, and one 
by one, ſtudied them, and copied their ſtyle, 
and exhibited ſometimes a genuine, and ſome- 
times a fictitious. piece? or blazed the diſcovery 
abroad, and called in every lover of poetry and 
antiquity to participation of the treaſure? The 
characters of impoſture are on every part of the 
ſtory; and were it true, it would ſtill remain 
one of thoſe improbable wonders, which we 
have no reaſon for believing.” 


What 


| c 1 
What has been ſaid already concerning forged 
1 cannot be too often repeated. If 
theſe MT. or any part of them exiſt, why are 


they not depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, or 
ſome publick library, for the examination of the 


curious? Till they are produced, we have a 
right to- uſe the language that Voltaire tells us 


was uſed to the Abbe Nodot. Show us your 


Mf. of Petronius, which you ſay was found at 
Belgrade, or conſent that nobody ſhall believe 


you. It is as falſe that you have the genuine 
ſatire of Petronius in your hands, as it is falſe 
that that ancient ſatire was the work of a conſul, 
and a picture of Nero's conduct. Deſiſt from 
attempting to deceive the IO you can only 
Are the vulgar.“ 2; 
_ Beſide the marks of FOR already pointed 
out, theſe poems bear yet another badge of 
fraud, which has not, I believe, been noticed 
by any critics. Chatterton's verſes have been 
ſhown to be too ſmooth and harmonious to be 
genuine compoſitions of antiquity : they are lia- 


ble at the ſame time to the very oppoſite objec- 
tion; they are too old for the era to which they 


are aſcribed. This ſounds like a paradox; yet 
it will be found to be true. The verſification 
is too modern; the language often too ancient. 


It is not the language of any particular period 


of antiquity; but of e entire centuries.--- 
This is eaſily accounted for. Chatterton had no 
other means of writing old language, but by 
apphying" to gloſſaries and dictionaries, and theſe 

3 es: . compriſe 


1 
cbmpriſe all the antiquated words of preceding 
times; many provincial words uſed perhaps by 


a northern poet, and entirely unknown to A 
ſouthern inhabitant 5 many words alſo, uſed in 


a ſingular ſefiſe by our ancient bards, and per- 


haps by them only once. Chatterton drawing 
his ſtores from ſuch a copious ſource; his verſes 
muſt neceſſarily contain words of 'various, and 


widely-diſtant periods. It is highly probable, - 


for this reaſon, that many of his lines would not 
have been underſtood by one who lived in the 
fifteenth century. — That the diction of theſe 
poems is often too obſolete for the era to which 
they are allotted 1 appears clearly from hence; 
many of them are much more difficult to a 
reader of this day, without a gloſſary, than any 
one of the metrical compoſitions of the age of 
Edward IV. Let any perſon, who is not very 


* Mr. Bryant ſeems to have been aware of this objection, 
and thus endeavours to obviate it. Indeed in ſome 
places the language ſeems more obſolete than could be ex- 
pected for the time of king Edward the Fourth; and the 
reaſon is, that ſome of the poems, however new modelled, 
were prior to that æra. For Rowley himſe if Fi. e. Chatterton] 
tells us that he borrowed from Turgot; and we have rea- 


ſon to think that he likewiſe copied och Chedder.““ This 


ſame Chedder, he acquaints us in a note, was #4 a poet men- 

tioned in the Mif., [that is, in Chatterton's Nfl., for I be- 
lieve his name is not to be found cf{exhere,] who is ſup- 
poſed to have flouriſhed about the cat 13 30. He is faid by 
Obarterton! to have had ſome maunicries it the comitatiag the 
city.”  Obferwatiens, p. 553. 1 wonder the learned com- 
mentator did not likewite inform us, from the ſame un- 


queſtionable authority, what wight Maire Chedder copied. 
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age of king Edward IV, now extant. 


| 4 J. 


. profoundly {killed in the language of our elder 
poets, read a few pages of any of the poems of 


the age of that king, from whence ! haye al- 
ready given ſhort extracts, without any gloſ- 


ſary or aſſiſtance whatſoever ; he will doubtleſs 
meet ſometimes with words he does not under- 
ſtand, but he will find much fewer difficulties 
of this kind, than while he is peruſing the poems 
attributed to Rowley. The language of the 


latter, without a perpetual comment, would in 


moſt places be unintelligible to a common 
reader. He might, indeed, from the context, 


| 175 at ſomething like the meaning; but the 


ines, I am confident, will be found, on exami- 
nation, to contain twenty times more obſolete 
and obſcure words than any one poem of the 

Before I conclude, I cannot "omit to take | 
notice of two or three particulars on which the 
Dean of Exeter and Mr. Bryant much rely. 
The former, in his Diſſertation on Ella, ſays, 
« Whatever claim might have been made in 
favour of Chatterton as the author [of the Bat- 
tle of Haſtings}, tounded either on his own un- 
ſupported and improbable afſertion, or on the 
ſuppoſed poſſibility of his writing theſe two 
poems, aſſiſted by Mr. Pope's tranſlation [of 
Homer], no plea of this kind can be urged 


with regard to any other poem in the collection, 
and leaſt of all to the dramatick works, or the 


aragedy of Ella: which required not only an 


Clevar 


L. 


elevation of poetic genius far ſuperior to that 
poſſeſſed by Chatterton, but alſo ſuch moral 
and mental qualifications as never entered into 


any part of his character or conduct, and which 
could not poſſibly be acquired by à youth of 
his age and inexperience.“ Where (we are 
triumphantly aſked) could he learn the nice 
rules of the Interlude, by the introduction of a 
chorus, and the application of their ſongs to 
the moral and virtuous object of the perfor- 
_ mance ??— Where? from Mr, Maſon's Elfrida 
and Caractacus, in which he found a perfect 
model of the Greek drama, and which doubt- 
leſs he had read. But ELA ( inculcates the pre- 


cepts of morality ;” and Chatterton, it is urged, 


was idle and diſſolute, and therefore could nat | 


have been the authour of it. Has then the re- 
verend editor never heard of inſtances of the 


pureſt ſyſtem of morality being powerfully en- 


forced from the pulpit by thoſe who in their 


own lives have not been always found to adhere . 


Tigidly to the rules that they laid down for the 
conduct of others? Perhaps not; but IJ ſup- 


poſe many inſtances of this kind will occur to : 
every reader. The world would be pure in- 


_ deed, if ſpeculative and practical morality were 
one and the ſame thing. That knowledge of 
times, of men, and manners,” without which, 
it is ſaid, Ella could not have been written, I 
find no difficulty in believing to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed by this very extraordinary youth. Did he 
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Fa when he came to London, ltd of being 
dazzled and confounded by the various new 
objects that ſurrounded him, become in a ſhort 
time, by that almoſt intuitive faculty which 
accompanies genius, ſo well acquainted with all 
the reigning topicks of diſcourſe, with the man- 
ners and different purſuits of various claſſes of 
men, with the ſtate of parties, &c. as to pour 
out from the preſs a multitude of compoſitions 
on almoſt every ſubject that could exerciſe the 
pen of the oldeſt and moſt experienced wri- 
ter *? He Wh could do this, could ere 


* The follow ing notices, Aich Mr, Walpole has pro- 
- Terved, are too curious to be omitted. They will give the 
reader a full idea of the profeſſed authorſhip of Chatter- 
ton. In a liſt of pieces written 5 wn, _ never 12 75 
lied, are the following: 

5. ** To Loxp Nok TH. A {of 68 tha {aa 
rox, and dated May 26, 1770, beginning thus: My 
Lord—It gives me a painful pleaſure, &c. — This (fays 
Mr. W.) is an encomium on adminiftration for- ee 
the Lord Mayor Beckford's Remonſtrance, ' *.. I 
- 6. 4 Letter to Lord. Moyer Beckford, figned pronus, 
"Gated ! May 26, 17 -0,—T his is a violent, abuſe of Goyern- 
ment for rejecting the Remonſtrance, and begins thus: 
When the endeavours of a ſpirited eh to free them - 
ſelves from an inſupportable flavery?" On the back 
of this eſſay, which is directed to Chatterton's friend, 
Cary, is this indorſement :. 


«© Accepted by Bingley —ſet for FT 8 out of 7 be 


North Br ior, 21 June, on account of the Lord Mayor” 8 
e E £1 a 5 


Loſt by his death on this 1% ee 

Gained in Elegies — * „ 1 05 &7 

in Eflays - » x ack „„ 
3” 13 6”? 


Am glad he is dead by * — — 
| th. | 


1 


the tragedy of EL LA *; (a name, by the by, 


that he probably found in Dr. Percy's Rae 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. p. xxiv.) | 
Almoſt every part of the Diſſertation on this 
tragedy is as open to obſervation as that now 
mentioned. It is not true, as is aſſerted, (p. 175.) 
that the yt hmical tales, before called tragedies, 
. rſt aſſumed a regular dramatick form in the 
time of king Edward IV. Theke melancholy tales 


went under the name of tragedies for above a 


century afterwards. Many of the pieces of 


Dray ton were called tragedies in the time ot 
Queen Elizabeth, though he is not known to 
have ever written a ſingle drama. But with- 


out ſtaying to point out all the miſtakes of the 
reverend eritick on this fubje&, I recommend 
to thoſe readers who wiſh to form a decided 


opinion on theſe poems, the ſame” teſt for the 
tragedy of Ella that I have already ſuggeſted 
for the Batile of Haſtings.” If they are not fur- 
niſhed with any of our dramatick” pieces in the 
original editions, let them only caſt their eyes on 
thoſe ancient interludes which take up the 
greater _ wb Mr. en ard volume of 


* Chattartoy w wrote - io . An Tragedy,” which, if 


his forgeries had met with a more. favourable reception 
than they did, he would doubtleſs have produced as an an- 


cient compoſition: With the ardour of true genius, he 


wandered to the untrodden paths of hay little Iſle of Man 
for a ſubject, and aſpired «+ 


| petere cab coronam, 
vu ᷑rius nulli velarint tempora Muſz., 
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5 4 1 
De Origin of the Engliſh Drama (the earlieſt of 
wem compoſed in 1512); and I believe they 
1 will not heſitate to pronounce Ella a modern 
. compoſitien. The dramas which are yet ex- 
tant (if they can deſerve that name), compoſed 
between the years 1540 and 1570, are ſuch 
wretched ſtuff, that nothing but antiquarian 
- curioſity can endure to read a page of them. 
_ + Yet the period I ſpeak of is near a oy | 
| afier the era of the pretended Rowley. 
The argument of Mr. B. on this ſubject 1s 
| 5 curious to be omitted : © J am ſenſible (ſays 
he, in his Obhſervations, p. 166,) that the plays 
mentioned above [the Cheſter Myſteries] ſeem to 
have been confined to religious ſubjects. But 
though the monks of the times confined them- - 
ſelves! to theſe: ſubjects, it does not follow that 
1 people of more learning and genius were limited 
x in the fame manner. As plays certainly exiſted, 
WW the plan might ſometimes be varied; and the 
tranſition from ſacred hiſtory to profane, was very 
natural and eaſy. Many generous attempts' may. 
have been made towards the improvement of the 
rude drama, and the introduction of compoſi- 
tions on a better model: but the 1 ignorance of 
the monks, and the depraved taſte of the times, 
may have prevented ſuch writings being either 
countenanced or preſerved. It may be ſaid, that 
ve have no examples of any compoſitions of 
this ſort. But this is begging the queſtiom 
while we have pol BY ls aa Gog! win be- 


gore 


1 5 1 


fore us. The 7 Go is particularly tranſtaitted th 
us as Rowley's *.“ I believe no reader will be at 
a loſs to determine, who it is that in this caſe. 


begs the queſtion. Here we have another re- 
markable inſtance of that kind of circular proof 
of which I have already taken notice. 

In the multitude of topicks agitated by theſe 
commentators, I had almoſt forgot one, much 
relied upon by the laſt- mentioned 'gentleman. 
It is the name of Viddeville, which, we are in- 
formed, (p. 317.) is written in all the old chro- 
nicles Moodville; and the queſtion is trium- 
phantly asked, how could Chatterton, in his 
Memoirs of Cannynge, [ Miſcell. p. 119. ] vary 
from all theſe chronicles? Where could he 
have found the name of Viddeville except in 
one of thoſe manuſcripts to which we are ſo 
much beholden?“ If the learned commentator's 
book ſhould arrive at a ſecond edition, I recom- 
mend it to him to cancel this page (as well as 
a former, in which he appears not to have known 
that happy man be his dole!” is a common 
' expreſſion in Shakſpeare, and for his ignorance of 
which he is forced to make an awkward apology 
in his Appendix); and beg leave to inform him, 
. Chatterton found the name of Widdeville 1 in 


F 


5 1 Io: the hve manner argues the learned pewterer of 
Briſtol, Mr. George Catcott. Theſe poems are certainly 
genuine, for Rowley himſelf mentions them in the 
VELLOW ROLL.“ See his letter in the nn Ma- 
alle, vol.” VII. p. 36%s oh int? aogts tie 


x . a very 


L 4⁰% 


a | 

& very modern, though naw. ſcarce, book, the 
Catalogue of the Royal and Neble Authors of 
England, by Mr. Walpole, every one of whoſe 
works we aſſuredly Chatterton had red. 
The names of the combatants in he Balile 
| of Haſtings, an enumeration of which takes up 
one third of this commentator's work, and which, 
he tells us, are only to be found in Dooerſsy. 
book and other ancient records that Chatterton 
could not have ſeen, have been already ſhown by 
others to be almoſt all mentioned in Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, and the Chronicles of Holinſhed and 
Stowe. And what difficulty is there in ſuppoſing 
that the names not mentioned in any printed work 
(if any ſuch there are) were found in the old 
deeds that he undoubtedly examined, and which 
were more likely to furniſh him with a catalogue 
of names than any other ancient muniment what- 
ſoever? It is highly probable alſo, that in the 
ſame cheſt which contained theſe deeds, he found 
ſome old Diary of events relating to Briſtol, writ- 
ten by a mayor or alderman of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that furniſned him with ſome account of 
Rowley and Cannynge, and with thoſe circum- 
ſtances which the commentators fay are only to 
traced in William de Wirceſter. The practice 
of keeping diaries was at that time very general, 
and continued to be much in uſe to the middle 
of che laſt century. This, it muſt be Ovid, is 


dee the firſt volume of that entertaining work, p. 673 b 
art. Antony Widville, Earl . L | 
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2 mere hypo, bur ks no means an in probe: 
ble one. 5 1 

I cannot 0816 this uae without a . 
notice of a poſition which he has laid down, and 
is indeed the baſis of almoſt all the arguments 
that he has urged to prove the authenticity of the 
Briſtol Mſſ. Ic is this; that as every authour muſt 
know his own meaning, and as Chatterton has 
ſometimes given wrong interpretations of words 
that are found in the poems attributed to Rowley, 
he could not be the authour of thoſe poems. 


If Chatterton had originally written theſe poems, | 


in the form in which they now appear, this argu- 
ment might in a doubtful queſtion have ſome 
weight. But although I have as high an opinion 
of his abilities as perhaps any perſon whatſoever, 
and do indeed believe him to have been the great- 
eſt genius that England has produced fince the 
days of Shakſpeare, I am not ready to acknow-_ 
ledge that he was endued with any miraculous 
powers. Devoted as he was from his infancy to 
the ſtudy of antiquities, he could not have'been 


ſo converſant with ancient language, or have had 


all the words neceſſary to be uſed ſo preſent to his 
mind, as to write antiquated poetry of any conſi- 
derable length, off hand. He, without doubt, 
wrote his verles | in plain Engliſh, and afterwards 
embroidered them with ſuch old words as would 
ſuit the ſenſe and metre. With theſe he furniſh- 
ed himſelf, ſometimes probably from memory, 
and ſometimes from gloſſaries; and annexed ſuch 
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int ene 3s he found or made. When he 


could not readily find a word that would ſuit 
his metre, he invented one * If then his old 


words afford ſome ſenſe, and yet are ſome- 


times interpreted wrong, nothing more follows 


than that his gloſſaries were imperfe&, or his 
knowledge inaccurate ; (ſtill however he might 
have had a confuſed, though not complete, idea 


of their import: ) if, as the commentator aſſerts, 


the words that he has explained not only ſuit the 


places in which they ſtand, but are often more 
appoſite than he imagined; and have a latent and 


. ſignificant meaning, that never occurred to him, 


this will only ſhow, that a man's book is ſome- 
times wiſer than himſelf; a truth of which we 
have every day ſo many ſtriking inſtanees, that it 
was ſcarcely neceſſary for this learned antiquarian 


to have exhibited a new proof of it. 


Let it be conſidered too, that the gloſſary and 
the text were not always written at the ſame 
time; that Chatterton might not always remem- 
ber the preciſe ſenſe in which he had pſed anti- 


quated words; and from a confuſed recollection, 


or from the want of the very ſame books that he 
had conſulted while he was writing his poems, 
might add ſometimes a falſe, and ſometimes an 


* In Chatterton's poems many words occur, that were 
undoubtedly comed by him; as mole, dolce, dreke, giytted, 
aiufte, &c. All theſe his new editor has inſerted in a very 
curious performance which he is pleated to call a Gloſlary, 
avith fueb interpretations as the context ſupplicd, without even 
attempting to ſupport them either by analogy or the au- 
thority of our ancient writers. | 


imperſet, 


a 


A 


* 
x 
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im perfect, 3 is not 'a mere 
hypotheſis; for in one inſtance we know that the 
comment was written at ſome interval of time 
after the text. The gloſſary of the poem enti- 
tled the Englyſh Metamorpaſis (Mr. Tyrwhitt in- 
forms us) was written down by C. extemporally, 
without the aſſiſtance of any book, at the deſire 
| and inthe preſence of Mr. Barrett. 
I have here given this objection all the force 
that it can claim, and more perhaps than it de- 
ſerves; for I doubt much whether, in Chatter - 
ton's whole volume ſix inſtances can be pointed, 
out, where he has annexed falſe interpretations to 
words that appear when rightly underſtood to ſuit, 
the context, and to convey a clear meaning: and 
theſe miſtakes, if even there are ſo many as have 
been mentioned, are very eaſily accounted for 
from the cauſes now aſſigned. 1 1 
Perhaps it may be urged, that when J talk of 
the manner in which theſe poems were com- 
poſed, I am myſelf guilty of the fault with 
which I have charged others, that of aſſuming 
the very point in controverſy; and the obſerva- 
tion would be juſt, if there were not many colla- 
teral and deciſive circumſtances, by which Chat- 
terton is clearly proved to have written them. 
All theſe concurring to ſhow that he forged theſe 
pieces, an inveſtigation of the manner in which he 
forged them, cannot by any fair reaſoning be con- 
ſtrued into an aſſumption of the queſtion in diſpute. 
Great ſtreſs is alſo laid by this commentator 
on ſome variations being found in the copies of 
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' theſe poems that BY 3 by Chatterton 
at. different, times; or, tö uſe his 'own' words, 
« there is often a material variation between the 
copy and the original; Which never could have 
happened, if he bad been the author of * . 
He muſt haye known his © own" writing, 
would not haye deviated-From his owt purple,” 
bus in one copy of the Song to Ella, which 
C. gave to Mr. Barrett, theſe lines were Foto" 1 
1 $5Or: ſeeſt the hatched'feed, + 517 296 + < 
hs & Ifraqning. o'er the mead,” wx 362367 7 
Being called upon for the e 15 eee 
day p roduced a parchment, containing the ſame 
W in Which he had written yprauncing; inftead 
of ifrayning ; but by ſome artiſice he had obſcured 
the MI. ſo much, to give it an ancient appearance, 
that Mr. B. could not make out the word without 
the uſe of zalls —W hat follows from all this, but 
that C: fond on examination that there was no 
- ſuch word as H frayning, and that he ſubſtituted 
another! in its place ? In the ſame poem he at one 
time wrote loc f —burlie —braſting—and kenneſt; ; | 
at another, hair 5—valjant—burfling—and heareſt. 
Variations of this kind he could have produced 
without end. — Theſe commentatars deceive 
themſelves, and ule a language that for a mo- 
ment may deceive others, by talking of one read- 
* 90 that an authour cannot reviſe or correct his works 


without forfeiting his title to them !—Accordingto. this 
de ͤKrine, Garth was the authour of only the firſt copy of 
the Diſpnſary, and all the ſubſequent editions publiſhed in 
his life · time, in every one of which there were material va · 
riatjons, muit be attributed to ſome other hand, 
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ing being bund in the copy, and EY in the 75 


original, when in fact all the Mff. that C. Pro- 
duced were equally originals. What he cal-- 
led originals indeed, were probably in general 
more perfect than what he called copies ; becauſe 

the former were always produced after the other, 
and were in truth nothing more than ſecond edi- 
tions of the ſame pieces *. " 

- The inequality of the poems which Chatterton 
cdl as his own compoſitions, when compared. 
with thoſe aſcribed to Rowley, has heen much in- 
ſiſted upon. But this matter has been greatly 
exaggerated. Some of the worſt lines in Chat- 
terton's. Miſcellanies have been ſelected by Mr. 
Bryant to prove the point contended for; but in 
fact they contain the ſame even and flowing verſi- 
fication as the others, and in general diſplay the 


ſome premature abilities . — The truth is, the 


readers 


* 4 Bie,“ which he wrote ad nt þ in the tragedy of 


ELLA, inſtead of . mic,” (on which Mr, B. has given us a 


learned diſſertation) —— «© Biz thankes Jever onne you wylle 
beſtowe”— is ſuch a miſtake as every man in the hurry of 


writing is ſubject to. By had probably occurred juſt before, 


or was to begin ſome ſubſequent line that he was then 
forming in his mind. Even the flow and laborious Mr. 
Capel, who was employed near forty years in preparing and 
printing an edition of Shakſpeare, in a Catalogue which he 
preſented to a publick library at Cambridge, and which he 
probably had reviſed for many months before he gave it out 
of his hands, has written Bloody Bloody,“ as the title of one 
of Fletcher's Plays, inſtead of © Bloody Brother,” 7 


t The obſervations on this ſubject, of the ingenious au- 
thour of the accurate account of Chatterton, 1 in a book enti- 


tuled | 
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„„ 
readers of thcſe pieces are deceived. inſenſibly on 
of the fictitious Rowley, they conſtantly com- 
pare them with the poetry of the fifteenth cen. 
tury; and are ready every moment to exclaim, how 
much he ſurpaſſes all his contemporaries. While 
the verſes that Chatterton acknowledged as his 


tuled Leve and'Madne/3, are too pertinent to be here omit- 
ted. It may be aſked why Chatterton's own Miſcella- 
s are inferior to Rowley ? Let me aſk another queſtion. ; 

Ai they inferior? Genius, abilities, we may bring into 
the world with us; theſe rare ingredients may be mixed up 

in our compoſitions by the hand of Nature. But Nature 
herſelf cannot ereate a human being poſſeſſed of a complete 
knowledge of our world almoſt the moment he is born into 
it. Is the knowledge of the world which his Miſcellanies 
contain, no proof of his aſtoniſhing quickneſs in ſeizing 
every thing he choſe? Is it remembered when, and at what 
age, Chatterton for the firſt time quitted Briſtol, and;how: 
few weeks he lived afterwards ? Chatterton's Letters and 

Miſcellanies, and every thing which the warmeſt advocate 

tor Rowley will not deny to have been Chatterton's, exhi- 
bit an inſight into men, manners, and things, for the want 
of which, in their writings, dithors who have died old 
men, with more opportunities to know the world, (who 
could have leſs than Chatterton ?) have been thought to 
make amends by other merits. 4 In London (as the ſame , 
writer obſerves) was to be learned that which even genius 
cannot teach, the knowicdge of life. Extemporaneous 
bread was to be earned more tuddenly than even Chatterton 
could write poems for Rowley ; and, in conſequence of his 
employments, as he tells his mother, publick places were to 

de viſited, and mankind to be frequented,” —tHence, after 
he left Briſtol, we fee but one more of Rowley's poems, 
Fee Ballad of Coaritic, and that a very ſnort one.? 


own, 
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oun, are paſſing under their eyes, they tilt re- 
collect that they are the productions of a boy of 
ſeventeen; and are ſlow to allow them even that 
merit which they undoubtedly poſſeſs. They 
are ingenious, but puerile; flowing, but not ſuf- 
ficiently correct. The beſt way of convincing 
the antiquarian reader of the merit of theſe com- 
poſitions, would be to disfigure them with old i pel- 
ling; as perhaps the moſt complete confutation of 
the advocates for the authenticity of what are called 
Rowley s poems would be to exhibit an edition of 
them in modern orthography.— Let us only ap- 
ply this very ſimple teſt ,—**handy-dandy let them 
change places,” and I believe it would puzzle 
even the Preſident of the Society of Antiquaries 
himſelf to determine, © which is the juſtice, and 
which is the thief;“ which is the pretended an- 
cient, and which the acknowledged modern. 
Of this double transformation I ſubjoin a 
ſhort ſpecimen; which is not ſelected on ac- 
count of any extraordinary ſpirit in the lines that 
precede, or uncommon harmony in thoſe that 
follow, but choſen (agreeably to the rule that 
has been obſerved in all the former quotations) 
merely becauſe the African Eclogue happens to be 


the firſt poetical piece inſerted in Chatterton's ac- 
3 * Mi iſcellanies. 


I, CHAT- 
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IL, CHATTERTON in Maſqteradt.” l 
1 AND Morep: Ax Arnica EcrogvR. 


F em Chatterton 8 Miſcellanies, p. 56.] 


* Recyte the loves of Narva and Mored, pe Ty 
„The preeſte of Chalmas trypell ydolle ſayde. | 
Hie fro t2e grounde the youthful heretogs *ſprunge, 
Loude on the concave ſhelle the launces runge : 
& In al the myſterke* maizes of the daunce (6-74 
The youths of Bannies brennynge © ſandes adyaunce ; 
„ Whiles the mole * vyrgin brokkyng © lookes behinde, 
* And rydes uponne the penyons of the winde; 

% Aſtighes f the mountaines borne z, and meaſures | 

rounde | 


The ſteepie eliſtes of Chalmas hallic grounde.” 


« Werriori.- el. © burning. 4 uſed * 8 had; 


Jai or tender. panting, * aſcends. & brow, or Summit, h Holy. 


II. CHATTERTON Unmaſted. 
EcLocuE THE FlRST. 
From Rowley's Poems, quarto, p. 391. 


When England ſmoking from her deadly wound, 
From her gall'd neck did twitch the chain away, 
Seeing her lawful ſons fall all around, | 

„(Mighty they fell, *twas Honour led the fray,) 
Then in a dale, by eve's dark ſurcoat gray, 
bY Tw o lonely b Es did abruptly fly, 


hs (The 


1 1 


( The ruſtling leaf does their white hearts affray,) 
And with the owlet trembled and did cry: 

4 Firſt Robert Neatherd his ſore boſom ſtruck, 
«© Then fell upon the ground, and Rows he ſpoke,” 


3 8 after all, a little inferiority ſhould 
be found in Chatterton's acknowledged produc- 
tions, it may be eaſily accounted for. Enjoin a 
young poet to write yerſes on any ſubject, and 
after he has finiſhed his exerciſe, ſhow him how 
Shakſpeare, Dryden, and Pope, have treated the 
ſame ſubject. Let him then write a ſecond copy 
of verſes, ſtill on the ſame theme. This latter 
will probably be a Cento from the works of the 
authours that he has juſt peruſed. The one 
will have the merit of originality; the other a 
finer poliſh and more glowing imagery. This is 
exactly Chatterton's caſe. The verſes that he 
wrote for Rowley are perhaps better than his 
others, becauſe they contain the thoughts of our 
beſt poets often in their own words. The verſi- 
fication is equally good in both. Let it be re- 


membered too, that the former were compoſed at 


his leiſure in a period of near a year and a half; 
the latter in about four months, and many of 


them to gain bread for the day that was paſſing 
over him. 


After his arrival in London, if his forgeries had 
met with any ſucceſs, he would undoubtedly have 
Produced ancient poetry without end; but per- 
ceiving that the gentleman in whom he expected 

H to 


3 5 


{ 0] - 


to find at once a dupe and a patron, was too clear- 
ſighted to be deceived by ſuch evident fictions, 


and that he could earn a livelihood by his ta- 


lents, without fabricating old Mſſ. in order to gain 
a few ſhillings from Meſſ. Barrett and Catcott, he 
deſerted his original plan, and we hear little more 


of Rowley's verſes. 


With regard to the time in which the poems at 
tributed to this prieſt were produced, which it is 
urged was much too ſhort for Chatterton to have 


been the inventor of them, it is indeed aſtoniſn- 


ing that this youth ſhould have been able to com- 
poſe, in about eighteen months, three thouſand 
ſeven hundred verſes, on various ſubjects; but it 
would have been ſtill more aſtoniſhing, if he had 
tranſcribed in that time the fame number of lines, 
written on parchment, in a very ancient hand, in 
the cloſe and indiſtinct manner, in which theſe 


poems are pretended to have been written, and 


defaced and obliterated in many places *:—unleſs - 
he had been endued with the faculty of a cele- 
brated ſolicitor, who being deſired a few years 


* Let thoſe who may be ſurpriſed at this aſſertion, re- 
collect the wonderful inventive faculties of Chatterton, and 
the various compoſitions, both in proſe and verſe, which 
he produced after his arrival in London, in the ſhort ſpace 
of four months; not to mention the numerous pieces, 


which he is known to have written in the fame period, and 


which have not yet been collected —Let them likewiſe ex- 
amine any one of the defaced Mſſ. of the fifteenth century, 
in the Cotton Library, and ſee 1 in what time they can tran- 


ſcribe a deren lines from it. 


ago 


35 E 
220 in the Houſe of Lords to read an old deed, 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying that it was illegible, in- 

forming their lordſhips at the ſame time that he 
would make out a fair copy of it againſt the next 
day. Chatterton, I believe, underſtood better 
how to make fair copies of illegible parchments, 
than to read any ancient manuſcript whatſoever. 

It is amuſing enough to obſerve the miſera- 
ble ſhifts to which his new editor is forced 
to have recourſe, when he is obliged to run 
full tilt againſt matters of fact. Thus Chat- 
terton, we find, owned that he was the authour 
of the firſt Battle of Haſtings ; but we are not 
to believe his declaration, ſays Mr. Thiſtle- 
thwaite, whoſe doctrine on this ſubject the reve- 
rend commentator has adopted. Chatterton 
thought himſelf not ſufficiently rewarded by his 
Briſtol patrons, in proportion to what his com- 
munications deſerved.” He prerended, there- 
fore, . on Mr. Barrett's repeated ſolicitations for 
the original | of the Battle of Haſtings |, that he 
himſelf wrote that poem for a friend; thinking, 
perhaps, that if he parted with the original poem, 

"he might not be properly rewarded for the loſs 
- "OF: ty 7 ol if there was no other way for 


him 


* Chatterton's Poems, quarto, edit. Milles, p. 458. 
It was not without goed reaſon that the editor was ſoli- 
citous to diſprove Chatterton's frank confeſſion, reſpecting 
this poem; for he perceived clearly that the ſtyle, the 
colouring, and images, are nearly the ſame in this, and 
the ſecond poem with the ſame title, and that every reader 
of any diſcernment mult ſee at the firſt glance, that he 
who wrote the firſt Baitle of Haſtings was the authour of all 
H2 the 
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TT OW, 
him to avoid being deprived of a valuable an- 
cient Mſ. but by ſaying that it was a forgery, 
and that he wrote it himſelf What, however, 
did he do immediately afterwards? No doubt, 


he avoided getting into the ſame difficulty a 


ee time; and ſubjecting himſelf again to the 


Po 


the other poems aſcribed to Rowley. —It is obſervable that 
Chatterton in the Battle of H/fings, Ne 2, frequently imi- 
tates himſelf, or repeats the ſame images a ſecond time. 
Thus in the firſt poem with this title we meet 


2 ge dying gryp'd the recer's limbe; 
45 The recer then beganne to flynge and kicke, 

% And toſte the erlie farr off to the grounde: 
The erlie's ſquier then a ſwerde did ſticke 
Into his harte, a dedlie ghaſtlie wounde; 
And downe he felle upon the crymſon pleine, 

Upon Chatillion's ſoulleſs corſe of claie.“ 


In the ſecond Batile of Haſtings are theſe lines: 


«© But as he drewe his bowe devoid of arte, 

So it came down upon Troyvillain's horſe; | 
Deep thro hys hatchments wente the pointed floe; 
No here, now there, with rage bleedinge he rounde 

| doth goe. 
«© Nor does he hede his maſtres known commands, 
4 'Tyll, growen furiouſe by his bloudie wounde, 
_ $* Erect upon his hynder feete he ſtaundes, | 
„ And throwes hys maſtre far off to the grounde. 


Can any one for a moment doubt that theſe verſes were 
all written by the ſame perſon ?——The circumſtance of 
the wounded horſe's falling on his rider, in the ff of 
theſe ſimilies, is taken directly from Dryden's Virgil, An, X. 
v. 128j.—Chatterton s new editor has artfully contraſted 
this paſſage of Dryden with the ſecond ſimile, where that 
circumſtance i is not mentioned, 


: ſame 


3 

ſame importunity from his ungenerous Briſtol 
patrons, by ſhowing them no more of cheſe ra- 
rities? Nothing leſs. The very ſame day that 
he acknowledged this forgery, he informed Mr. 
Barrett that he had another poem, the copy of 
an original by Rowley; and at a conſider able 
interval of time (which indeed was requiſite for 
writing his new piece) he produced another Bar- 
TLE or HasTINGs, much longer than the for- 
mer; a fair copy from an undoubted origi- 
nal.—He was again, without doubt, preſſed by 
Mr. B. to ſhow the original Mſ. of this alſo; 
and, according to Mr. Thiſtlethwaite's ſyſtem, 
he ought again to have aſſerted that 2h poem 
likewiſe was a forgery ; and ſo afterwards of 
every copy that he produced.---Can any petſon 
that conſiders this tranſaction for a moment 
entertain a doubt that all theſe poems were his 
own invention ? 

Again :---We have the poſitive teſtimony of 
Mr. John Ruddall, a native and inhabitant of 
Briſtol, who was well acquainted with Chatter- 
ton, when he was a clerk to Mr. Lambert, 
that the Account of the ceremonies obſerved at the 
opening of the Old Bridge, publiſhed in Farley's 
Journal, Oct. r. 1768, and ſaid to be taken 
from an ancient M., was a forgery of Chatter- 
ton's, and acknowledged by him to be ſuch. 
Mr. Ruddall's account of this tranſaction is fo 
material, that I will tranſcribe it from the Dean 
of Exeter's new work, which perhaps many 
of my readers may not . ſeen: -t During 

F : that 


14 ] 


that time, [while C. was clerk to Mr. 1.1 
Chatterton frequently called upon him at his 
maſter's houie, and ſoon after he had printed 
the account of the bridge in the Briſtol paper, 
told Mr. Ruddall, that he was the author of 
it; but it occurring to bim afterwards, that he 
might be called upon to produce the original, 
he brought to him one day a piece of parch- 
ment about the ſize of a half. ſneet of fool's· cap 
paper: Mr. Ruddall does not think that any 
thing was written on it when produced by 
Chatterton, but he ſaw him write ſeveral words, 
if not lines, in a character which Mr. Ruddall 
did not underſtand, which he ſays was totally 
unlike Engliſh, and as he apprehends was meant 
by Chatterton to imitate or repreſent the origi- 
nal from which this account was printed. He 
cannot determine preciſely how much Chatter- 
ton wrote in this manner, but ſays, that the 
time he ſpent in that viſit did not exceed three 
quarters of an hour: the ſize of the parchment, 
however, (even ſuppoſing i it to have been filled 
with writing) will in ſome meaſure aſcertajn the 
quantity which it contained. He ſays - alſo, 
that when Chatterton had written on the parch - 
ment, he held it over the candle, to give it the 
appearance of antiquity, which changed the 
colour of the ink, and made the parchment 
_ - appear black and a little contracted *,” 


"0 See the new edition of Chatterton's _ quarto, 
P» 430, 437+ | ® 
8 Such 


4 
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Such is the account of one of Chatterton's in- 
timate friends. And how is this deciſive proof 
of his abilities to imitate ancient Engliſh hand- 
writing, and his exerciſe of thoſe abilities, evaded? 
Why truly, we are told, the contraction of the 
parchment is no diſcriminating mark of anti- 
quity; the Blackneſs given by ſmoke appears 
upon trial to be very different from the yellow 
tinge which parchment acquires by age; and 
the ink does not change its colour, as Mr. Rud- 
dall ſeems to apprehend.” So, becauſe theſe 
arts are not always completely ſucceſs full, and 
would not deceive a very skilful antiquary, we 
are to conclude, that Chatterton did not forge 
a paper which he acknowledged to have forged, 
and did not in the preſence of Mr. Ruddall 
cover a piece of parchment with ancient cha- 
racers for the- purpoſe of impoſition, though 
the fact is clearly aſcertained by the teſtimony 
of that gentleman !---The reverend commenta- 
tor argues on this occaſion much in the ſame 
manner, as a well-known verſifier of the preſent 
century, the facetious Ned Ward (and he too 
publiſhed a quarto volume of poems). Some 
biographer, in an account of the lives of the 
Engliſh poets, had ſaid that “ he was an in- 
genious writer, conſidering his low birth and 
mode of life, he having for ſome time kept a pub- 
lick houſe in the City.” © Never was a greater 
'or more impudent calumny (replied the pro- 
voked rhymer); z It is very well known to every 

body, 
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body, that. my publick houſe is not in the City, 


but in Moorfields.”—In the name of common 


ſenſe, of what conſequence is it, whether in fact 
all ancient parchments are forivelled; whether 


- ſmoke will give ink a yellow appearance or not. 


It is ſufficient, that Chatterton thought this was 


the caſe ; that he made the attempt in the pre- 
ſence of a credible witneſs, to whom he acknow- 


ledged the purpoſe for which the manœuvre was 
done. We are asked indeed, why he did not 
prepare his pretended original before he pub. 
liſned the copy. To this another queſtion is the 


| beſt anſwer. Why is not fraud always uniform 
and conſiſtent, and armed at all points? Hap- 


pily for mankind it ſcarcely ever is. Perhaps 
(as Mr. Ruddall's account ſeems to ſtate the 
matter) he did not-think at firſt that he ſhould 
be called upon for the original : perhaps he was 
limited in a point of time, and could not-fa- 
bricate it -by the day that the new bridge was 
opened at Briſtol.— But there is no end of ſuch 
ſpeculations. Facts are clear and , incontraver- 
tible. Whatever might have been the cauſe of 
his delay, it is not denied that he acknowledged 
this forgery to his friend Mr. Ruddall; con- 
juring him at the ſame time not to reveal the 
ſecret imparted to him, . If this had been a mere 
frolick, what need of this earneſt injunction of 
ſecrecy ?—His friend ſcrupulouſly kept his word 
till the year 1779, when, as the Dean of Exeter 


- informs us, < on the proſpect of preeging a 


-. gratuity { 
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gratuity of ten pounds for Chatterton- $ mother, 

from a gentleman who ſought for information | 

concerning her ſon's hiſtory, he thought ſo ma- 

terial a benefit to the family would fully juſtify 

him for divulging a ſecret, by which no o perſon 

living could be a ſufferer.” 

I will not ſtay to take notice of the impotent 

attempts that Chatterton's new commentators 

have made to overturn the very ſatisfactory and 

concluſive reaſoning of Mr. Tyrwhitt's Appen- 

dix to the former edition of the fictitious Row- 

ley's Poems. - That. moſt learned and judicious 

critick wants not the aſſiſtance of my feeble pen: 

Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis——. If 

he ſhould come into the field himſelf (as 1 hope 

he will), he will ſoon ſilence the Anglo-Saxon 

batteries of his opponents. 

3 he principal arguments that hae dern 
urgedi in ſupport of the antiquity of the poems 
attributed to Rowley, have now, if 1 miſtake 
not, been ry, ſtated and examined *. On * 


- 


I take this pete h of abe an error 
* which J have fallen in a former page (13), where it is 
ſaid, that ao inſtances are found in theſe poems of a noun 
. in the plural number being joined to a verb in the fingular. 
On a more careful examination I obſerve that C. was aware 
of this mark of antiquity, and that his works exhibit a few 
examples of this diſregard: to grammar. He has however 

- ſprinkled them too ſparingly. Had theſe poems been written 
in the fifteenth century, Priſcian's head would haye been 


broken in almoſt every page, and'T ſhould not have 
Searched for theſe grammatical inaccuraties in * {18 


F 


(#7 


eu 2 003) 
review of the whole, 1 truſt the reader will agree 
with me in opinion, that there is not the ſmalleſt 
ag for believing a ſingle line of them to have 
en written by any other perſon than Tho 
Chatterton; and that, inſtead of the toweri 
motto which- has been affixed to the new ng 
ſplendid « edition of the works of that moſt inge- 
nious Jouth.—-Rengſcentur que jam cecider — 
the, Words“ of Claudian would have been more 
« e to the matter: 


—zolldntur in Ati 
v Wk © graviore Tuant. vi 
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Having, 1 1 fear, treſp (paſſed too wo ig on TY 
y on of a 
importance, 1 | 1 will 207 105 the following 
ſerious and and well. intended propoſal. 1 do 
humbly recominend, that a L of the 
friends of the reverend antiquarian, Dr. Jere- 
-miah- Milles, Dean: of Exeter, and the learned 
mythologiſt, Jacob Bryant, Eſq., may immedi- 
| ey meet ;---that they may, as ſoon as poſſible, 
_ the ſaid Dr. M. and Mr. B. together 
with Mr. George Catcott, pewterer, and Mr. 
William Barrett, ſurgeon, of Briſtol, and Dr. 
Glynn of Cambridge, to the room over the 
north porch of Redcliffe church, and that on 
the door of the ſaid room fix padlocks may be 
. fixed :---that in order; to wean theſe gentlemen 
| by 


1 1 


by degrees from the deluſion under which they 
labour, and to furniſh them with ſome amuſe- 
ment, they may | be ſupplied with proper inſtru- 
ments to meaſure the length, breadth, and 
depth, of the empty cheſts now in the faid 
room, and thereby to aſcertain how many thou- 
ſand diminutive pieces of parchment, all eight 
inches and a half by four and a half, might 
have been contained in thoſe cheſts; [accordin 
to my calculation, 1, 464,578 but I cannot 
pretend to be exact: ] that for the ſuſtenance of 
theſe gentlemen, a large peck loaf may be 
placed in a maund basket in the ſaid room, 
having been previouſly prepared and left in a 
damp place, ſo as to become mouldy, and the 
words and figures Thomas Flour, Friſtol, 1769, 
being firſt impreſſed in common letters on the 
upper cruſt of the ſaid loaf, and on the under 5 
thereof, in Gothick Characters, Thomas Wheate- 
le, 1464 (which Thomas Wheateley Mr. Bar- 
rett, if he carefully examines Rowley's PoreLpy 
RorL *, will find was an auncyent baker, and 
« did uſe to bake daiely for Maiſter Canynge 
twelve mancbettes of chete breade, and foure 
" douzenne of marchpanes * and which cuſtom 
impreſſing the names of bakers upon bread, 1 


» wane! $ Pur Roll, Mr. Bryant very ORF tells 
us, is yet extant in manuſcript in his own hand-writing. 
It is (he adds) in 2 parts ; one of the ſaid parts writ- _ 
- ten by Thomas Rowley, and the other » Ti _ Chatrer- 


ten. L 
1 2 can 


. 6s J. 


aan. prove to be as ancient as the time of king 
Edward IV., from Doomſday-book, William de 
Wirceſtre, Shakſpeare, and other good antiqua- 
rians, as alſo from the Green and Yellow Rolls, 
now in Mr, B's cuſtody) * :---that a proper 
quantity of water may be conveyed into the 
Torempentioped room in one of Mr, Catcott's 
deepeſt | 


A learned friend, who, by the favour of Mr. Barrett, 
has peruſed the Verrow Rol L, informs me, that Rowley, 
in a treatiſe dated 1451, and addreſſed . to the dygne Maiſter 
Canynge, with the quaint title, DE RE FRUMENTARIA, 
(chap, XIII. Concernynge Horſe-hoeing Husbandrie, and the Dryll- 
Plought) has this remarkable paſſage : (Me thynketh ytt 
were a prettie devyce yfte this practyce of oure bakerres were 
extehded further. I mervaile moche, our ſcriveynes and ama- 
aueaſes doe not gette lytel letters cutt in wood, or caſte 
in yron, and thanne followynge by the eye, or with a 
feſcue, everyche letter of the hole thei meane to copie, fix 
the ſayde wooden or yron letters meetelie diſpoſed in a 
frame or chaſe; thanne daube the ſame over with ſomme 
atramentous ſtuffe, and layinge a thynne piece of moiſ- 
tened parchment or paper on theſe letters, preſſe it doune 
with ſomme ſmoothe ſtone or other heavie weight: by 
the whiche goodlye devyce a manie hundreth copies of 
.eche boke might be wroyghte off in a few daies, inſteade 
of employing the eyen and hondes of poore clerkes for ſeye· 
Tal monthes with greate attentyon and trayaile,” 
This great man, we have already ſeen, had an idea of 
many of the uſeful arts of life ſome years before they were 
. practiſed. - Here he appears to have had a confuſed notion 
of that noble invention, the printing-prels, To prevent 
miſconſtruction, I ſhould add, that 3e in the above paſ- 
ſage means manuſcript, no other books being then known. 
1 5 In other parts of his 27 0 as repreſented by n - 
"i 9 
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deepeſt and moſt ancient pewter bir toge- 
ther with an ewer of Wedgwood's ware, made 


ſpeaks of Ml. as contradiſtinguiſhed from books; but in 
all thoſe places it is reafonable to ſuppoſe ſome interpolg- 
tion by Chatterton, and their who chooſe it, may read book 
inſtead of manuſcript ; by which this trivial objection to the 
authenticity of theſe pieces will be removed, and theſe 
otherwiſe. diſcordant paſſages rendered n uniform 
and conſiſtent, | 

This valuable relick ſhows with how little reaſon the Jate 
Mr. Tull claimed the merit of 1 inventing that uſeful inftry- 

ment of huſbandry, the drill-plough. 

I make no apology for anticipating Mr. Barret on this 
ſubject; as in fact theſe ſhort extracts will only make the 
publick ſtill more deſirous to ſee his long· expected Hiſtory 
of Briſtol, which J am happy to hear is in great forward - 
neſs, and will, I am told, contain a full account of the 
YELLOw RoLL, and an x2 inventory of Maiffre William 
Cannynge's Cabinet of coins, medals, and drawings, (among 
fhe latter of which are enumerated many, highly finiſhed, 
by Apelles, Raphael, Rowley, Rembrant, and Vandyck) 
together with ſeveral other matters equally curious. It is 
hoped that this gentleman will gratify the publick with an 
accurate engraving from a drawing by Rowley, repreſenting 
the ancient Caſtle of Briſtol, together with the ſquare tower 
ycleped the Do O, which cannot fail to afford great 
ſatis faction to the purchaſers of his book, as it will exhibit 
a ſpecies of architecture hitherto unknown in this country; 
this tower (as we learn from unqueſtionable authority, that 
of the Dean of Exeter himſelf,) being remakably deco- 
rated [on paper] with images, ornaments, tracery work, 
and croſſes within circles, in a fyle not uſually feen in theſe 
buildings .”—Chatterton, as ſoon as ever he heard that Mr. 
Barrett was engaged in writing a hiſtory of Briſtol, very ob- 
ligingly ſearched among the Rowley papers, and a few 


days afterwards furniſhed him with a neat be of this 
ancient drawin & 


after 
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after; the oldeſt and moſt uncouth pattern that 
has yet been diſcovered at Herculaneum ;---that 
Dr. Glynn, if he ſhall be thought to be fuffi- 
eiently compoſed (of which great doubts are 
_ entertained), be appointed to cut a certain por- 
tion of the ſaid bread for the daily food of theſe 
gentlemen and himſelf; and that, in order to 
ſooth in ſome meaſure their unhappy fancies, he 

may be requeſted, in cutting the ſaid loaf, to 
uſe the valuable knife of Mr. Shiercliffe (now 
in the cuſtody of the ſaid Dr. G), the hiſtory * 
of which has ſo much illuſtrated, and ſo clearly 
evinced the antiquity of the poems attributed 
to Thomas Rowley. And if in a fortnight after 
theſe gentlemen have been ſo confined, they 
ſhall be found to be entirely re-eſtabliſhed in 
their health, and perfectly compoſed, I recom- 
mend that the ſix locks may be ſtruck off, and 
that they all may be ſuffered to return n again to 
_ uſual employments. 


8 This v. very . and intereſting hiſtory may be found 
in Mr. Bryant's Obſervations, &c. p. 512, The learned com- 
mentator ſeems to have had the great father of poetry in 
his eye, who is equally minute in his account of the ſcep- 

tre of Achilles. See 7. A. v. 234. He cannot, however, 
on this account be juſtly charged with plagiariſm; theſe 

co - incidences frequently happening. Thus Rowley in the 
Iq th century, and Dryden in the 17th, having each occa- 
ſion to ſay that a man wept, uſe the lame tour Sar 
| . Tears began to flow. gu 
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VIII. Letters of an EnGLisy TRAVELLER [MARTIN 2 
Lock, M. A.] In Two Volumes, Crown Here Price 38. {ew 
# /6r either Volume, fingly, 25, 6d. WY 


Four New Editions of the Suppleneng very Works; > 
wit explanatory Notes on All the former Jae, and a. _ | 
[General Index, by J. NicHOUs. 

1 Inu One Volume, Quarto, Price NO, FO 
” 2. In Two Volumes, lar ge Octavo, Price Twelve Shillings, ſewied. 
| ', Is In Three Volumes, {mall Octavo, Price Twelve GP, 
ſewed. eee 
Ale 4. In Three Volumes XV1119, Prien Six Shilliogs, . 11 
„The * Volumes of £1THER Edition oy he had ng. 
to complete Sets. | 


N. Swret's Works,” courlerz, in XXVH Wen ina 
mall Pocket Size, Price Tuuo Guineas_ frat . the Moe ating 
E. S wier hitherto publithed. me 


XI. Porr MONOBIBAOE: or char Book 4 che Elegies of 


PRoOPFERTIVS intituled CYNTHIA; ee inte En a0 * 
"hi Claſſical Notes, Pr. 28. Gd. = . 


XII. HARD VXN UTE, AN HEROIC BALLAD. 
" ow? firſt publiſhed complete with the other more approved ScorTisu 
BaALTLLAus, ans ſome not hitherto made Public, i in the Txac Ic STY VE. 
To which are prefixed, . 
Tuo Ditdertstlemt, I. D han Oral e nk Poetry. A. On Tr 
4 Pragie Ballad. a a 
an Volume is primed m a 0 Sire s as oa rener. 8 melee, = 


Price 25. 6d. ſewed. 


xl. A Repertory: of 466 Didvirinents of 'Vicwaged ir che 
E of Canterbury and Rocheſter. By Dr. DucaRzI., F. R. 


1 er 140 et th Ciry and Piece of r ä 
Fave, Price 35. od. | | 


/ 


s 


"xv; 8 Vas 24K 8 Gp TE 2 
rtieular Accouor of his Progrefs in the Art of Bloc Printing, 
rinted for the Benefit of his . * Odaxvo. Priee 1s. 


xy. In the Fraß, and oeeds 2 be publiſhed, in Te Wo. blen, | 
ave, 
The Cormeronpence (LiTerany and PoririeAt) of Dr. 


Arrza zun v, Biſhop of ROCHETTER; 1 in which will be included | 3 
e 8 Letters, 85 | | | "1 
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